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6>735 aS his subject. Although he skillfully recounts McNamara’s Pe Ve eu hth 
US Pa teete ed ees rise to the presidency of the Ford Motor Company a and Ser ene 
ezar of the world’s sost powerful milita ary machine, Me vevisy L.. 
“solther his sympaiby nor his proximity to the subject ree > RB ree 
is-sufficient to bring to life an inscrutable figure who on 
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ing targets in Vicinaie, In the end we alc left to interpret < 
as we will the “conflict between the supremely rational sy 7 

technocrat and the humanist who quoted philosophers Bele Ver 5; 
and poets...a creature of towering accomplishment 
and substantial failure.” 

The accomplishments ore real, though some are tem- 
poral, and others of dubious desirability. We asserted 
the authority of his computer-wielding civilians over the 
military; resisted numerous pork-bar rel projects foisted: 
on him hy military contractors, gadget-happy generals, 
and brass-minded congressmen; helped push through 
the Senate the aicleat lest-ban treaty of 1963; and 


transformed a anilitary force based on deterrence 
through nuclear weapons into a powerful instrument of 
aggressive diplomacy capable of intervening anywhere 
in the world at any chosen Jevel of violence. 
Within a month after assuming office he wrote of, 
to Kennedy’s embarrassment, the so-called “missile gap” 
asa figment of Democratic politicians’ nnagination; un- 
dertook a complete review of U.S. strateg By; and evolved 
a policy of “flexible response” ranging from nuclear 
devastation to counter- eacecille warfare. Adopting ae 
well T'aylor’s argument for more powerful non-nuclea 
forces, he wanted an army capable of fighting limited 
wars wilhoul triggering an atomic holocaust. Like kren- 
nedy, he believed guerrilla wars were the wave of the 
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By Ronald Steel 


. The most telling comment about Robert McNamara 
js to be found notin Henry Trewhitt’s informative, work- 
mantike account of “his ordeal in the Pentagon,” but 
in the no-longer-secret Vieinam papers. There we learn 
that while Lyndon Johnson was denouncing the wider 
war he was py eparing to fight, and while Teylor, Rostow, 
Baers and the two Bundys were drawing up 
. plans for the devastation of North Viclnam and the dis- 
patch of an American army, the former scorelary of 
ee was less interested in the i 
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debate over the clandes- 
tine build-up than in making sure the sop trains 
would run on time. “From the records,” the Pentagon 
report states, “the Secretary comes out nrach more 
eran for good roanagement than he does for any par- 
ticular strategy? 

This confirms what we long suspected about the man 
who in his. seven years in office doubled the military | 
budgct to $89 billion; streamlined the war machine, 
mult tiplied the missile force, and obsessively persisicd 
in the TEX fiasco; and whose proudest accomplishment 
was 16 increase our ability to fight non-nuclear wars-~ 
an achievement that made Vietnam possible. Applying - 


his managerial experience at Ford to the military and 
future, and held in contempt attitudes such as those ex- 


rolitical Jab vrinths of the Pentagon, McNamara was a. : an A 
J y pressed by Charles Wilson, one of his predecessors un- 


ruthless, ofien brilliant, administrator. But his political ie : ~ : 
8 : i der Eisenhower, who believed, “We can’t afiord to fight 
Taek was narrow, his preoccupation with cfieicncy 


: es wy ys, Jimited wars. We can only afford to fight a big war, and 
all-consuming, and his fae instincts at war with his Sere lanai ies bigs ee 


loyalty to authority and his faith in technology. A superb 
technician, he carried out orders, never questioned the 
‘wider purposes of the war he engineered w “ith such chill- 
‘ing efficiency, and meekly shu filed off stage when he was 
no longer wanted, 

The McNamara story is not tragic, for that implies a 
higher form of self-recognition absent from this tale, 
Nor is it even pathetic. Rathor it is a now almost-classic 
account of intelligence in the service of power, and or 
ganizational efficiency as an end in itself, To reflect on 
the career of Robe: 
German intellectuals such as Albert Speer could have 
served the Nazi war machine. The kind of mind tat 
asks how rather than why will always be honored so 
‘long as it performs the functions assigned to it. The fact 
that RicNamara was able to rationalize his role as engi- ° 
neer of the Vietnam wartuntil late 1967, when fatigne 
and disillusion made the effort almost insupportable, is 
what gives his case a special meaning. 

A good part of this comes throngh in Trewhitt’s Afe- 
Nemera, a useful account of a man whose most inter- 
esting feature was his capacity for self-deception. © 
Diplomatic correspondent of Newsweek, and editor of 
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Americana, end the recently published Imperialists and 
Other Heroes. 


vt McNamara is to understand how. 


if there is one, thatis the kind it willbe.” 

McNamara’s job was to make sure that we could fight 
any kind of war. Once the capacity was there, once ‘he 
had swollen the military budget and pushed his pro- 
grams through a Congress intimidated by maitipulated 
ce such as those in Berlin and Cuba, the war was 

ound—in Vietnam, ‘The liberal intellectuals Kennedy 
eae with him to Washington staked out the terrain, 
and McNamara provided the precision war machine 
which allowed them to test their theories of “compel- 
lence,” “counter-insurgency,” and “nation-building.” 
Eventu ally the cuphoria wore off, the failure of Vietnam 
becaras increasing sly obvious, and many began to ques- 


» tion the need for such multi-Litica-dollar gadgets as the 


scanda)-ridden C-5A transport plane and the ocean- 
going FDL troop carriers. Even such a conservative as 
Richard Russell, chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, began complaining that “if it is easy Jor us to go 
anywhere and do anything, we will always be going 
somewhere end doing something,” 
But that was near os end, when McNamara’s theories 
f “flexible response” seemed a forinula for unending 
war rather than a sae to avoid the choice hecwocn 


embasrassment or atomic holocaust. In the beginning, 
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